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130 THE MIRROR. 


THE QUEEN OF SPAIN’S GRAND 
PIANO. 


“Every reader,” according to Gold- 
smith, “ however beggarly himself, is fond 
of high-lived dialogues, with anecdotes of 
lords, ladies, and knights of the garter.” 
Not vouching for the perfect accuracy of 
the remark, it cannot be denied that per- 
sons in common life are often not a little 
curious to see the “appliances and means” 
of royalty; and we, therefore, give a re- 
presentation of the grand piano made in 
this country for the young queen of Spain, 
by the Messrs. Collard, of Cheapside. 

The instrument in question embraces 
seven octaves, extending from A to A; 
thus differing from grand pianos in gene- 
ral, which are commonly confined to six 
octaves and a half, or from C to F. 

he case is made of beautiful mottled 
oak, the sides being divided into pannels, 
richly ornamented with gilt carvings. The 
plinth is entirely formed of gilt carving, in 
the style of Louis Quatorze: it is sup- 
ported on three elegant and massive 
trusses, boldly carved and decorated, with 
gilding to correspond with the other orna- 
ments. The lyre used for the pedal action 
is finely formed. On opening the piano, a 
desk and candle-stands fix attention, from 
the fancy displayed in the fretwork, and 
from their being so admirably in bese ay | 
with the various tasteful designs presente 
to the eye. 

It might have been hoped that the royal 
personage for whom this superb instru- 
ment was prepared, enamoured of sweet 
sounds, would have had her heart in early 
life attuned to gentleness. Of this we 
have seen little proof as yet, and the course 
of her education and amusements can 
hardly tend greatly to refine her thoughts. 
Within the last few days, the Spanish 
papers received, have brought accounts of 
the youthful queen assisting at a bull- 
fight! Yes; the majesty of Spain—a 
young female—is described to have been 
present at one of these scenes—to have 
gazed on horses being gored and forced 
again to advance against their infuriated 
enemy, trampling on their own entrails -- 
while miserable men called matadors and 
picadors risked their wretched lives in the 
same brutal and ignominious exercises, 
rousing the bull to fury by cruelly goading 
him, and exploding fireworks on his body. 

Among the other spectacles prepared 
for the queen of Spain, on a recent occa- 
sion, a living goose was suspended by its 
legs between two ships, and men were to 
jump at it from boats, to wring off its 
head. To torture animals, and to endanger 
human life in cruel sports, Spaniards con- 
sider fit spectacles for their sovereign. 
If the object were to harden the heart, 
and render it inaccessible tothe appeals of 





distress, a better course of training could 
hardly be pursued. Many a man, according 
to Dr. Johnson, ‘has been murdered in 
effigy in the fly, or the bird tormented by 
a boy, with the approbation of his thought- 
less parents. Many a Spaniard has pro- 
bably suffered in effigy, in the horrors on 
which Isabella has-been already taught 
to look with complacency and approbation, 
Happy will it be for Spain if she returns 
from these to the more graceful study of 
the piano. 





NELSON AND HIS CORRES- 
PONDENCE. 


The philanthropist and the christian 
cannot turn to scenes of carnage without 
horror, however glorious they may be 
accounted by statesmen and warriors; 
but the mass of mankind go with the 
latter, and often as the tale of Wellington's 
fights, or of Nelson’s victories, has been 
gone over, the attendant circumstances are 
still, from time to time, fondly recalled. 

The despatches and letters of Nelson, of 
which vol. IIJ. has appeared, remind those 
they cannot inform, of many curious facts 
in the life of that renowned admiral. 
His triumphs of the Nile and Trafalgar 
are here rehearsed, and it is interesting to 
read how the boy, whose early history ap- 
peared some months ago in Tue Mirror, 
deported himself and was viewed, in con- 
nection with those great events. Who, 
that saw him when he first went on board 
ship—a diffident, delicate child, sitting un- 
noticed through a whole day—would have 
dreamed ‘that he was, in the sequel, suc- 
cessfully to direct the thunders of war, re- 
ceive the congratulations of those most 
exalted in rank, and finally fill the world 
with his fame? 

The battle of the Nile was, from the 
circumstances of the moment, apart from its 
splendour as a naval exploit, of vast 
importance to the country. How warmly 
was the hero congratulated! Thus wrote 
the re Spencer :-— : ’ 

“Joy, joy, joy to you, brave, gallant, 
‘rusmeatellnh Nelson ? May ther great 
God, whose cause you so valiantly sup- 
port, protect and bless you to the end of 
your brilliant career! Such a race surely 
never was run. My heart is absolutely 
bursting with different sensations of joy, 
of gratitude, of pride, of every emotion 
that ever salle the bosom of a British 
woman, on hearing of her country’s glory— 
and all produced by you, my dear, my 
bs friend. And whatshall I say to you 

‘or your attention to me, in your behaviour 
to Captain Capel? All, all I can say, must 
fall short of my wishes, of my sentiments 
about you. This moment the guns are 
firing, illuminations are preparing, your 
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gallant name is echoed from street to 
street, and every Briton feels his obliga- 
tions to you weighing him down. But if 
these strangers feel in this manner about 
you, who can express what we of this 
house feel about you? What incalculable 
service have you been to my dear lord 
Spencer! How gratefully, as first lord of 
the admiralty, does he place on your brow 
these laurels so gloriously won. In a 

blic, in a private view, what does he not 
rel at this illustrious achievement of 
ours, my dear Sir Horatio, and your gal- 
jant squadron’s! What a fair and splen- 
did page have you and your heroic com- 

ions added to the records of his admi- 
nistration of the navy! And, as wife of 
this excellent man, what do I not feel for 
you all, as executors of his schemes and 
plans! But Iam come to the end of my 
paper, luckily for you, or I should gallo 
on for ever at this rate. I am half-mad, 
and I fear I have written a strange letter, 
but you'll excuse it. Almighty God pro- 
tect you! Adieu! How anxious we shall 
be to hear of your health! Lady Nelson 
has had an express sent to her.” 

Lady Parker, the wife of his old patron, 
addresses him :— 

“ My dear and immortal Nelson!—I am 
very sure that you will know what I feel 

m your unparalleled victory. Captain 
kburn will tell you that lam not ye 
come to my senses..... All Europe has 
cause to bless the day that you were born.” 

Lord Hood, a rival commander :— 
“Your victory is the most complete and 
splendid history records.” 

Lord Howe, pre-eminent till Nelson’s 
day, told Capt. Berry that “it stood un- 
paralleled; and singular in this instance 
that every captain distinguished himself.” 

Admiral Goodal thus addressed him :— 

“With what pleasure, my dear Nelson, 
do I congratulate you on your glorious 
victory: I know not where to place the 
peers in my praises—whether to the 

Idness of the attempt, or the skill with 
which it was conducted, unrivalled in our 
annals. I have often been obliged to 
stand in the breach against the senseless 
criticisms of the noble and ignoble of this 
country; you know them well—governed 
by the tide of sure and immediate success. 

nowing my attachment to you, how often 
have I been questioned, ‘What is your 
favourite hero about? The French fleet 
has passed under his nose,’ &c., &c. To 
which I have ever answered, ‘I know him 
well; if fortune has not befriended his 
labours and anxieties in this event, yet 
something capital will be done. I know 
him, and most of his gallant companions 
who are to support him in the day of 
battle. You wil not hear from him till 
he has thundered in the storm, and di- 
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rected the whirlwind that will overwhelm 
the enemy.’ My presages have been hap- 
pily confirmed.” 

“TI cannot express,” Collingwood wrote, 
“how great my joy is for the complete 
and glorious victory you have obtained 
over the French—the most decisive, and, 
in its consequences, perhaps, the most im- 
portant to Europe that was ever won.” 

From a collection of letters published 
thirty years ago, we copy one, not gene- 
rally known, relating to the battle of the 
Nile. The reader will note with interest 
the anxiety of the admiral, writing to Sir 
William Hamilton a week after the en- 
gagement, to guard against any partial 
account of it reaching England before his 
despatches :— 

“My dear sir,—Almighty God has 
made me the happy instrument in destroy- 
ing the enemy’s fleet, which, I hope, will 
be a blessing to Europe. You will have 
the goodness to communicate this happy 
event to all the courts in Italy; for my 
head is so indifferent, that I can scarcely 
scrawl this letter. Captain Capel, who is 
charged with my despatches for England, 
will give you every information. Pray 

ut him in the quickest mode of getting 

ome. You will not send, by post, any 
particulars of this action, as I should be 
sorry to have any accounts get home be- 
fore my despatches. I hope there will be 
no difficulty in our getting refitted at 
Naples. Culloden must be instantly hove 
down, and Vanguard all new masts and 
bowsprit. Not more than four or five 
sail of the line will probably come to 
Naples; the rest will go with the prizes to 
Gibraltar. As this army never wili re- 
turn, I hope to hear the emperor has re- 
gained the whole of Italy. 

“With every good wish, believe me, 
dear sir, your most obliged and affec- 
tionate “ Horatio NELson.” 

The history of the coffin presented to 
Nelson by Capt. Hallowell, heretofore im- 
acon told, is corrected by Sir Harris 

icolas. Of the gallant captain he says— 

“So careful was he that nothing what- 
ever should be used in its construction that 
was not taken from it, that the staples were 
formed of the spikes drawn from the 
cheeks of the mast, which were driven into 
the edge of the coffin, and when the lid 
was put on, toggles were put into the 
staples to keep it down, so as to prevent 
the necessity of using nails or screws for 
that purpose. The nails in the coffin were 
likewise made from the spikes taken from 
themast. A paper was pasted on the bottom, 
containing the following certificate:— I 
do hereby certify that every part of this 
coffin is made of the wood and iron of 
L’ Orient, most of which was picked up by 
his majesty’s ship, under my command, in 
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the Bay of Aboukir, Swithsure, May 23, 
1799.—Ben. HaLioweE..’ This singular 
resent was accompanied by the following 
fetter, which is taken from the original, in 
the Nelson papers; a fact it is necessary to 
state, because Charnock and Harrison, not 
contented with destroying its simplicity, 
altered the address to ‘Sir,’ and changed 
the date to ‘ August, 1798,’ to make it ap- 
pear that the coffin was sent immediate 
after the battle of the Nile. Thoug 
rinted correctly by Clarke and M‘Arthur, 
uthey followed the copy given by Char- 
nock and Harrison. It is greatly to be 
regretted that Nelson’s reply ee not been 
found :— 

“ «The right hon. lord Nelson, K.B. 

“*My lord,—Herewith I send you a 
coffin, made of part of Z’Orient’s main 
mast, that when you are tired of this life 
you may be buried in one of your own 
trophies—but may that period be far dis- 
tant, is the sincere wish of your obedient 
and much obliged servant, 

“ «Ben, HaLLowEl. 

“ ¢ Swiftsure, May 23rd, 1799.’ 

“ The astonishment that prevailed amon; 
the crew of the Vanguard, lord Nelson's 
flag-ship, when they were convinced it was 
coffin which had been brought on board, 
will be long remembered by their officers, 
‘We shall have hot work of it, indeed,’ said 
one of the seamen; ‘ you see the admiral 
intends to fight till he is killed, and there 
he is to be buried.’ Lord Nelson highly 
appreciated the present, and for some time 
had it placed upright, with the lid on, 
against the bulk-head of his cabin, behind 
the chair on which he sat to dinner. At 
length, by the entreaties of an old servant, 
he was prevailed on to allow it to be carried 
below. When his lordship left the Van- 
guard, the coffin was removed into the 
Foudroyant, where it refmained, for man 
days, on the gratings of the quarter-deck. 
While his officers were one day looking at 
it, he came out of the cabin: ‘You may 
look at it, gentlemen,’ said he, ‘as long as 
you please: but, depend on it, none of you 
shall have it.’ It is satisfactory to state 
= Nelson was actually buried in this 
coffin.” 





LONDON IN THE TIME OF LORD 
CHATHAM, 


The following very curious description 
of the state of the metropolis, in 1767, 
when the great lord Chatham was minis- 
ter, as told by Horace Walpole, in the last 
volume of the “Reign of George III,” will 
be read with surprise :— 

“ A dispute having arisen between the 
coalworkers and the coalheavers, the latter 
of whom were chiefly Irish—nay, some of 
them Whiteboys—an act of parliament 


had passed the last year, subjecting the 
coalheavers to the ‘weadiotion of the ah 
dermen of the ward; aa office had beep 
erected, and one Green, who kept an ale 
house, had been constituted their agent, 
Houston, a man who wanted to supplant 
Green, had incensed the coalheavers against 
him, and they threatened his destruction, 
Apprised of their design, he every night 
removed his wife and children out of his 
house. One evening he received notice 
that the coalheavers were going to attack 
him. He had nobody with him but a maid- 
servant and a sailor, who, by accident, was 
drinking in the house. Green asked the 
sailor if he would assist him. ‘ Yes,’ an- 
swered the generous tar, ‘ I will defend any 
man in distress.’ At eight the rioters 
peared, and fired on the house, lodging n 
one room above two hundred bullets; and 
dass their ammunition ™ spent, they 
ught pewter pots, cut them to pieces, 
and fired them a ball. At length, with an 
axe, they broke out the bottom of the 
door; but that breach the sailor defended 
singly; while Green and his maid kept up 
a constant fire, and killed eighteen of the 
besiegers. Their powder and ball being 
at last wasted, Green said he must make 
his escape: ‘for you,’ said he to the friendly 
sailor, ‘ they will, not hurt you.’ Green, 
retiring from the back room of his house, 
got into a carpenter’s yard,and was con- 
cealed in a sawpit, over which the mob 
persed in their pursuit of him, being told 
e was gone forwards. should scarce 
have ventured this narrative, had not all 
the circumstances been proved in a court 
of justice. Yet how many reflections must 
the whole story create in minds not con- 
versant in a vast capital—free, ungoverned, 
unpoliced, and indifferent to everything 
but its pleasures and factions! Who wi 
believe that such a scene of outrage could 
happen in the residence of government? 
—that the siege lasted nine hours, and that 
no guards were sent to the relief of the 
besieged till five in the morning? Who 
will believe that while such anarchy reigned 
at one end of the metropolis, it made such 
little impression at the court end that it 
was scarce mentioned? Though in Lon- 
don myself, all I heard was, that a man 
been attacked in his house, and had killed 
three of the rioters. Nor were the circum- 
stances attended to, till the trial of Green 
for murder, of which he was honourably 
acquitted, divulged his, his maid’s, and the 
sailor's heroism. Yet did not the fury of 
the colliers cease, though seven of 
were taken and executed. Green was 
forced to conceal himself from their rege, 
but his sister giving s supper to her friends 
for joy of her brother’s safety, her house 
was attacked by those. assassins, their 
covered with black crape, who tore her into 
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the street, and murdered her. Yet, per- 
of all the circumstances of this tra- 

ly, Not one was so singular from the 
lay of so great a mind as the indiffe- 
rence of the sailor, who never owned him- 
self, never claimed honour or recompense 
for his generous gallantry. As brave as 
the Cocles of fabulous Rome, his virtue 
was satisfied with defending a man op- 
; and he knew not that an Alex- 

ander deserved less fame than he, who 
seemed not to think that he deserved any.” 





MR. HARE ON SPINAL 
DEFORMITY.* 


Anything more startling, and at the 
fame time more gratifying, can hardly be 
conceived than the descriptions given 
by Mr. Hare, of certain cases which 
he has successfully treated. It would 
really seem that some of the most distress- 
ing visitations that can be imagined, and 
hich, from the age of the sufferers, it 
Would have been pom could not have 
been taken up with any prospect of se- 
riously abating the calamity, have been so 
happily dealt with, that the result must 
dimost be viewed as a miracle. The fol- 
wing will be read with astonishment:— 

“Oct. 22, 1844.—Mr. J. T. E., aged 
twenty-nine ycars, a graduate of one of 
the universities, and residing in the county 
of York, came under treatment this day. 
He had always been weakly and cab 
ject to great lassitude during the whole of 
childhood and the period of his growth. 
When thirteen, he fell from a high tree, 
snd was caught, on his right shoulder, by 
one of the large branches; from this time 
he suffered much pain in his back and 
thoulders, especially after exercise, and 
became crooked in person; in the course 
ofa year his deformity increased very con- 
fiderably, and has continued to do so to 
the present time; his stature is much 

ished, having lost four inches in 
height since the year 1832. For several 
years he has had a rattling or knappin 
sound of the ribs against each other, an 
thishas been so loud as to be heard by 
one Walking with him. He has considered 
himself asthmatic, owing to his difficulty 
in breathing, and has been very subject to 
s, colds, and bronchial affections 
the winter season, especially for 
two or three years past; he is much ‘affected 
i going up stairs, ascending a hill, or 
any extra exertion; he has also suf- 
rene from nervous feelings. 
On examining his back, there is an 
€tormous projection, which is formed by 





*On Spinal Deformity, by S. Hare, M.R.C.S.— 
Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. " 
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a twisting of the spine backwards and 
outwards towards the right, the whole of 
the ribs of that side being curved at so 
extreme an angle, as to form a ridge or 
line of such an extent that the upper part 
of it is seen above the right shoulder, by 
@ person standing or sitting in front of 
him. This deformity has doubtless been 
increased by a habit he has long indulged 
in with a view to relieve himself—viz., 
sitting in an arm-chair, with his right leg 
over one arm of it, and with his left side 
resting against the other. His neck is so 
very short and distorted, that it can scarcely 
be seen at all. After his daily engage- 
ments he is accustomed to lie down on the 
floor; but such is the size of the projec 
tion or hunch, that he cannot do this with- 
out having two large pillows, or books to 
the height of at least six inches, arranged 
so as to support his head. There is 
so great an excurvation of the ribs 
of the right side, that the arm rests 
completely upon them; while, in the left, 
there is such an incurvation, that the arm 
is fully two inches from them, the integu- 
ments here being much wrinkled. The 
left hip projects two inches and a half more 
than the right, and there is a general pro- 
minence of the chest and abdomen to the 
right side. Jan. 22, 1845.—He has now been 
three months under treatment, and has 
been most attentive to every direction 
given to him. During this period, besides 
attention being paid to the state of his 
health, and to the condition, in particular, 
of his digestive organs, gentle extension, 
sometimes in the dorsal, and at other times 
in the prone recumbent position, has been 
had recourse to, and pressure applied by 
compresses in such a direction, as to restore 
the spine towards the perpendicular line. 
The change which has taken place both in 
his health and personal appearance is ex~- 
ceedingly satisfactory. The projection of 
his spine, and parts adjacent, is already 
much improved. When I first requested 
him to lie upon the projecting parts, he 
could not do it—that is, he could not steady 
himself upon it; now he has no difficulty 
in doing so; he can lie upon it nearly with 
the same case he can upon the more flat 
part of his back; indeed, he feels more 
comfortable on the plane than in a bed; 
and when he sits up, can do so with his 
head erect, which he was not able to do 
before. ‘The hunch, or projecting part, is 
so much less that it can scarcely be seen 
by 2 person standing before him. His hat, 
which used to rest upon this part, is now 
nearly two inches from it, and his coat is 
quite too large for him, wrapping over the 
projecting part very considerably. is 
shoulders are much lower and more elastic; 
he can throw the right one further bach, 
and uses it with considerably more free- 
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Devotic 
dom; the left hip projects less, and the in- to be of a high family in France, and for “Fail 
curvation in the side is much diminished. putting on mourning when any person of tings of 
The projection of the ribs on theright side consequence connected with the French Christi 
is much less painful, and the knapping court died. “If,” said she, “she be land. T 
of the ribs as he walks is entirely gone. lady of such quality, why does she demean will pet 
As regards his health, he relishes his herself to be acourtezan? She ought to «The « 
food more than he almost ever recollects, die with shame. As for me, it is my pro- to reple 
and the state of his secretions is much im- fession. Ido not pretend to be anything fainme 
proved. His spirits have been much more better.” lilies 
buoyant and cheerful, inasmuch as hisim- In those days there were highwaymen den; 1 

roved feelings arise, as he expresses it, who became celebrated. The ministers of flowers 
rom a decidedly better state of health, not justice were so slow to punish, that some of therefc 
having felt himself sowell and comfortable them had an extended career. One of this poor, t 
for many years past; and his low, nervous class, known to the public as “Old Mobb,” which 
feelings rarely trouble him. His chesthas was guilty of one outrage towards the bestow 
increased twelve cubic inches in capacity; duchess, which, in the eyes of many, nobly Be | 
and in height he has increased rather atoned for much that had been laid to his been | 
more than one inch; his complexion is charge. Meeting her grace in her carri himsel 
much clearer, and he is likewise stouter between Newmarket and London, but slen- had te 
than before. In a letter, received from derly attended, he authoritatively ordered had li 
Mr. E., on the 8th of April, among other her coachman tostop. The lady expected, world 
expressions, he says:—‘I sustained my by the dignity of her manner, to awe the is thu 
journey from London remarkably well, and freebooter; and when he demanded her T 
am now in the best health and spirits. watch, her money, and her jewels, she, youth 
Previously to the late winter, I suffered who had been accustomed to control 3 varnr 
severely from cold, influenza, &. Up kingof England, proudly d:manded if he With 
to this time, April 7, I have not had knew who she was ? merit 
the slightest cold, or anything of the Nothing daunted by her fearless bear- know 
_kind. This astonishing change can only ing,“ Know you?” Mobb replied, “ yes,I indul 
be attributed to the improvement of my do know you. I know you to be the mean 
general health, through the treatment greatest jade in England. Courtiers de- work 
adopted. I deeply deplore my leaving pend upon your smile, the king is your yout 
town; could] havecontinued twelve months slave; but what of all that? You are Tegre 
longer, I firmly believe my figure would paid by the people, and I must be paid for 
have been, comparatively, straight.’ ” ou. A Sem sgeon collector on the r thro 
ike myself, is a greater man here, a much lovel 
more absolute monarch, than his majesty is it th 
S heap bt bee may eta at aie 
obb the highwayman has dared to com- e 
MADEMOISELLE DE KEROUAILLE, ; : bid 
DUCHESS OF PORTSMOUTH." ™And where king Charles has often beens Hf) 
This lady, one of the favourites of he duchess attempted a frown of dis- for | 
Charles II, in the midst of her exaltation dain, and ventured to threaten, but was cut bres 
was exposed to many annoyances. The short by the robber. the 
extravagance of the king and his mistresses  “ No speeches,” said he; “here I tell you, of | 
had disgusted the nation, and the coarsest I am king, but I do not want to touch you, clut 
affronts were from time to time offered to having a lady of your class to attendto, i 
those beauties who were under the king’s who requires pay from me, as you do from bee 
protection, and whose careless and dissi- the king.” om 
pated habits were believed to add largely | From words he proceeded to action, and car 
to the burdens of the people. Nell Gwyn, assailed her pockets so unceremoniously, aft 
who, it was said, at first claimed but £500 that being apprehensive of some more rhe 
r annum, according to the duke of startling outrage the lady ceased to resist, (in 
weir pow! in the course of four years and submitted to be robbed of all she had the 
received from her paramour no less than about her. The highwayman obtained da 
£60,000. The back parlour of her dwell- rich booty ; two hundred pounds in cash, ™ 
ing, in what was then called Pall Mall, a gold watch, two diamond rings, and 8 me 
but which has now become part of St. splendid necklace, the recent gift of her be 
James’s-square, remained in its original royal lover, rewarded his daring. a 
state a century ago. It was in the first ™ 
good house on the left-hand going out of 
Pall Mall, and was entirely lined with ” 
looking-glass, ceiling and all. HENRICH ZCHOKKE. ne 
The duchess of Portsmouth was very much The autobiography of this German wri- th 
annoyed by the favour which Nell enjoyed. ter in “The Foreign Library” presents th 





The latter ridiculed her for pretending mauy points of interest. His “ Hours of 


resents 
ours of 
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Devotions” are spread over Germany as the 
“Family Devotions,” embracing the wri- 
tings of Sturm, and other eminent German 
Christians, have been circulated over Eng- 
Jand. The publisher of the latter, Mr. Tallis, 
will perhaps say with the German author : 
“The educated classes are supplied, even 
torepletion, with useful and yseless enter- 
tainment of this kind. For them roses and 
lilies grow in profusion in the muses’ gar- 
den; for the uneducated, scarce a few wild 
flowers. Art seeks money and fame, and 
therefore troubles herself little about the 

, that is, the majority in every aation, 
which has neither one nor the other to 
bestow.” 

Be this as it may—he appears to have 
been a most kind-hearted man. Fi-:ding 
himself appointed inspector of convents, he 
had to examine one young creature, who 
had little taste for being cut off from the 
world in her bloom. Her touching story 
is thus related :-— 

“The novice, a girl in the bloom of 
youth, made her appearance, blushing and 
feming pale alternately, at the grate. 
With downcast eyes, bashfully and stam- 
mering, she made known her wishes. I 
know not what demon put it into my head to 
indulge in my answer in some of those un- 
meaning gallantries which in the ordinary 
world are addressed without any sin to the 
youthful part of the sex. ‘I cannot but 
regret,’ said I, ‘that you have chosen me 
for so cruel a service; that it must be 
through my instrumentality that so much 
loveliness is lost in a gloomy cell. How is 
it that you long so early for cloistered soli- 
tude, whose darker side you can hardly 
see in the true point of view, and wish to 
bid the world an eternal farewell—a world 
still so new to you, and in which, perhaps, 
for your sake, some true heart is hopelessly 
breaking?’ While I was thus speaking 
the young novice turned pale, the muscles 
of her face were convulsed, her fingers 
clutched at the grate, and she burst into 
an agony of tears. I was frightened, and 
beckened to the nuns in the background to 
come and take the poor girl away. I took 
care, however, not to listen very seriously 
afterwards to the entreaties of the prett 
world-renouncer. Four years afterwards 
(in 1837), when I was again a member of 
the federal diet at Lucerne, happening one 

y, as I was walking with the Landam- 
mann and ambassador from Zug, to re- 
member the novice, I inquired what had 
become of her. ‘Qh, the nun?’ cried he; 
‘she is married happily, and is a happy 
mother.’ ” 

His unaffected narrative discloses some 
remarkable facts. In one instance he wit- 
nesses, at Einsiedlen, great distress from 
the cessation of pilgrimages. Ie explains 


the causes. They must indeed be hard- 


hearted who will not feel for the distress 
of rosary contrivers and Holy Virgin 
makers :— 

“Here the inhabitants, formerly inn- 
keepers, rosary makers, beggars, and small 
shopkeepers, had lost their livelihood by 
the stopping of the pilgrimages, while they 
had been plundered of all their savings b 
the soldiers. The abbey stood deserted; 
the interior of the temple was plundered 
and desecrated. The members of the mu- 
nicipality, headed by Mienrad Ochsner, a 
Capuchin, but to my astonishment, an en- 
thusiast for Kant’s philosophy, led me into 
the sanctuary. Here I saw the marble 
chapel of St. Meinradus, which four years 
ago I had approached upon my knees, torn 
down with ruthless Vandalism, so that even 
the beams of the church roof itself were 
loosened and injured. Ornaments and 
effigies of saints and angels lay scattered 
in fragments on the floor, or, hung in their 
places, were mutilated wrecks. Tcedered 
the immediate clearance and repair as far 
as possible of the beautiful sanctuary, and 
that the site of the destroyed chapel should 
be covered at least by an altar. But I 
knew not how to perform the impor- 
tant duty of restoring prosperity to the 
destitute village. ‘The most simple and 
effectual means,’ said my companion, ‘would 
doubtless be the restoration of the miracu- 
lous image of the Mother of God to the 
altar. Pilgrimages would then again take 
place, and the inhabitants be restored to 
their means of livelihood.’ ‘But the mira- 
culous image,’ I replied, ‘has been carried 
off by the French to Paris; or, as some 
assert, has eloped with the abbot into the 
Tyrol.’ ‘Both are true,’ was the answer 
‘yet the Mother of God is still present at 
Kinsiedlen.’ ‘What! present in the Tyrol, 
at Paris, and at Einsiedlen, at one and at 
the same time!’ I exclaimed. ‘Convince 
me of the truth of this miracle, and no 
good Catholic shall henceforth believe 
more firmly in the omnipresence of the 
Blessed Virgin than I!’ Upon this they 
led me into a narrow sacristy, before an old 
locked-up chest. They opened it, and I 
saw a row of dolls of exactly the same size, 
lying side by side, each with the same 
bright black face, as if blackened by the 
smoke of the eternal lamps. Each of these 
representatives of the Queen of Heaven 
wore a broad, full robe, which gave her a 
pyramidal shape; but each was decorated 
with different ornaments and jewels. I now 
learnt that the image of the Holy Virgin 
had to be presented for the worship of the 
people in a different costume every holi- 
day; and that, in order to spare any trou- 
ble at her toilet, a number of dolls were 
kept ready dressed, and substituted, as con- 
venient, one for another.” 
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The Wlanvering Jew. 
By EUGENE SUE. 


Translated by the Author of the “ Student's 
French Grammar,” translator of Hugo's 
“ Rhine,” Soulie's “ Marguérite,” {c. 


VOLUME THE TENTH. 


CHAPTER V.—(continued.) 


“Look at those two charming young 
ladies that have just come out of the car- 
riage, how much they are alike.” 

“They are twins, no doubt, Poor girls, 
they are dressed in mourning, ge they 
have lost their father or mother; they ap- 
pear as if they were coming this way.” 

Rose and Blanche indeed soon entered 
the ante-chamber, with a timid and anxious 
look. 

One of the men who had held the above 
dialogue, advanced towards the young 
girls, and said, “Do you want anything, 
Mesdemoiselles?” 

“Ts not this, sir, the infirmary of the 
Rue Mont Blanc?” inquired Rose. 

“Yes, Mesdemoiselles.” 

“A lady, named Madame Augustine de 
Tremblay, was, we have been told, brought 
here two days ago. Could we see her?” 

“I must observe to you that it is dan- 
gerous to go among the patients.” 

“Tt is a dear friend whom we wish to 
see,” replied Rose. 

“TI do not know, Mademoiselle, whether 
the person you are in search of is here, but 
if you go into the apartment on the left, 
you will find good Sister Martha, who will 
give you all the information you require.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said Blanche, bending 
gracefully, and she and her sister pro- 
ceeded to the place to which they were di- 
rected. 

“It would,” said the other, “ be a great 
pity if—” 

ere he was interrupted by a loud tu- 
mult, which proceeded from an adjoining 
apartment; almost at the same moment a 
number of patients, in the utmost terror, 
rushed into the ante-chamber, crying, 
“ Help! help! help!” 

It is impossible to describe the desperate 
and furious struggle which now ensued at 
the door of the ante-chamber, among the 
terrified persons, who were endeavouring 
to gerepe from the object of their dread; 
there they were, struggling, fighting, and 
trampling each other under foot, in endea- 
vouring to make their way through that 
narrow outlet, 

When the last of these unfortunate 
creatures had reached the door, Morok, 
the cause of all the terror, made his ap- 
pearance. He was frightful to look on; 
a strip of blanket was girded round his 


loins, his lacerated frame was naked, and 
round his legs were still seen the remains 
of the fetters he had just broken; his thick 
yellow hair stood erect; his red eyes, rolli 
wildly ia their sockets, were illumined wi 
a glassy brightness; the foam was at his 
mouth, and from time to time he uttered 
a hoarse guttural cry; the veins of his iron 
limbs were swollen as if they would burst, 
and he bounded by starts like a wild beast, 
in extending before him his contracted and 
bony fingers. When he had nearly reached 
the door, both it and the one communica- 
ting with the other apartments suddenly 
closed, and thus Morok found himself a pri- 
soner; he ran to the window to break it, and 
then tothrow hmself intothe yard; but,sud- 
denly stopping, he recoiled at the bright- 
ness of the glass, being seized with the in- 
vincible horror which every one afflicted 
with hydrophobia experiences at the sightof 
shining objects. The sufferers who had made 
their escape were now collected in the yard, 
and were watching him through the win- 
dows, as he exhausted himself in furious ef- 
forts to open the doors that had been closed 
upon him. Findingat length the inutility of 
his endeavours, he uttered a wild cry, andran 
rapidly round the room, like a wild animal 
seeking, in vain, an outlet from his cage. 
The spectators raised a sudden cry of an- 
guish and fear. Morok had just discovered 
the little door which led to Martha's apart- 
ment, where Rose and Blanche had entered 
afew minutes before. Hoping to get cut 
through this » Morok pulled vio- 
lently at the handle of the door, and suec- 
ceeded in partly opening it, in spite of the 
resistance that was offered him. For a 
moment the terrified crowd saw Martha 
and the orphans holding the door with all 
their might. 


CHAPTER VI.—HYDROPHOBIA, 


When the patients assembled in the yard 
saw the fury of Morok’s attempts to open 
the door of the chamber in which were 
Sister Martha and the orphans, their ter- 
ror was redoubled. 

“ Martha is lost!” cried they with horror. 

“The door is yielding!” 

“There is no other way out of the 
room.” 

“ There are two young girls in mourt- 
ing with her.” 

“ We cannot leave these poor women in 
the hands of this ma/inan ! follow me, my 
triends,”’ said one «i the spectators, running 
in the direction of the ante-chamber. 

“Tt is too iate,—you would incur dan 
in vain,” said several persons, forcibly de- 
taining him. 

“ Here is the Abbé Gabriel,” cried seve- 
ral voices. 

The young priest had been engaged with 
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ry woman in an adjoining apartment, 
had just heard of Morok’s escape. 
Foreseeing the danger which might result 
fom the latter circumstance, Gabriel, con- 
only his courage, hastened to the 
a lg in the hope of preventing 
farther mischief. At his desire, a per- 
son followed him, holding a chafing-dish 
filed with burning coal, in the midst of 
which were several red-hot irons, used by 
the doctors for cauterizing in desperate 
eases of the cholera. The countenance of 
Gabriel was ; but calm intrepidity 
was'seated on his noble brow. 

# Are your irons red hot?” said Gabriel 
to his attendant 

“Yes, Monsieur 1’ Abbé.” 

“Hold yourself in readiness then, and 
donot come in till I call.” 

Gabriel then entered the ante-chamber, 
and closed the door after him. He was 
now alone with Morok, who, with an effort 
of the utmost fury, had almost succeeded 
in opening the door, which Martha and the 
orphans were holding in a state of agony 
gad despair. At the noise of Gabriel's 
footsteps, Morok turned quickly about, 
and, uttering a howling noise, he, with one 
bound, precipitated himself on the young 
missionary. During this time, Marthe 
and the orphans, ignorant of the cause of 
their aggressor’s sudden retreat, profited 
from this respite, by bolting the door, and 
thus sheltered themselves from further 
attack. Morok, with h eye and 
teeth convulsively clenched, had rushed at 
Gabriel with extended hands, in order to 
seize him by the throat; but the missionar 
having quickly divined the intention of his 
adversary, seized his hands, and held them 
with a firm grasp. For a moment, Morok 
and Gabriel, mute and motionless, stood 
looking at each other; suddenly the beast- 
tamer seemed to grow faint, his legs bent 
under him, his head a on his shoul- 
der, and his eyes closed; the missionary, 
thinking that a momentary weakness was 

ing the madman’s fit of rage, re- 

laxed his hold, in order to aid him. Mo- 
tok, having freed himself by means of this 
m, rushed on Gabriel; who, sur- 
Boat this sudden attack, stumbled and 
himself enclosed in the iron grasp of 

the madman. Redoubling, however, his 
energy, the missionary, with a vigorous 
effort, succeeded in overturning his adver- 
ay and in again seizing his hands; while, 
ith his knee upon bien, he held him almost 
motionless. Gabriel, having thus com- 
pletely mastered him, turned his head to 
call for help, when Morok, by a desperate 
effort, rose up and seized between his teeth 
the missionary’s left arm. At this horrid 
bite, Gabriel could not restrain a cry of 
in and terror; he strove to free himself, 


tin vain; for his arm was held by the 


convulsive jaws of Mofok, as in:a' vice. 
This frightful. scene had lasted less time 
than is required to describe it, when seve- 
ral persons, hearing from the patients the 
pe. ihe situation of the young priest, 
suddenly rushed in to his ‘aid ; Morok, 
in spite of his desperate resistance, was 
soon secured. Gabriel then arose, tore off 
the sleeve of his cassock, bared his arm, 
and, taking one of the red-hot irons from 
the chafing-dish, applied it to his wound 
with an heroic calmness, which struck the 
spectators with admiration; but soon over- 
come by the inevitable reaction of the ner- 
vous emotions he had so bravely resisted, 
he fainted, and was conveyed into an ad- 
joining spartment to reesive assistance. 
o* 


Shortly after the dreadful scene we have 
duaniboed, Rose and Blanche, accompanied 
by sister Martha, entered a large apart- 
mexut, which contained a number of women 
who had been suddenly seized with the 
choléra. The orphans having asked Sister 
Martha if Madame Augustine de Trem- 
blay had been brought to that asylum 
within the last three ) ys, she replied, she 
did not know; but that by going round the 
women’s ) na they cuuld easily as- 
certain if the person they were looking for 
was there. e daughters of Marshal 
Simon had, when in exile and during their 
long journey with Dagobert, been exposed 
to many rude trials; but they had never 
witnessed such a spectacle as that which 
now presented itself to their eyes. The 
long rows of beds, where so many crea- 


'y tures lay, some writhing and moaning with 


pain, others delirious with fever, calling on 
those from whom death was about to sepa- 
rate them. This frightful spectacle must 
inevitably, according to the execrable fore- 
sight of Rodin and his accomplices, pro- 
duce a fatal effect on the two young girls. 
Imagine to yourself the sisters coming in 
the midst of this dreadful scene, still 
frightfully agitated by the terror that 
Morok had inspired, and commencing 
their melancholy search among the unfor- 
tunate beings whose sufferings and death 
reminded them, every instant, of the suf- 
ferings and death of their mother! Fora 
moment Rose and Blanche, at the sight of 
this dismal spectacle, felt their ution 
give way; a gloomy presentiment made 
them regret their heroic imprudence; and 
they began to feel a cold, feverish tremor; 
but, attributing this to the terror which 
Morok had caused them, all that was good 
and in their hearts soon allayed 
their fears; they exchanged with each 
other a tender look; their courage was re- 
animated, and they commenced their pain- 
ful search, Rose on one side of the parti- 


tion that tyres the apartment, and 
Blanche.on the other. 
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. When Gabriel had recovered his senses, 
and had had his wound bound up, he re- 
turned to the women’s apartment; for it 
was there that he was giving pious conso- 
lation to a dying female, when he was in- 
formed of Morok’s escape. A few minutes 
before the entrance of Gabriel, Rose and 
Blanche had finished their search, but had 
not yet rejoined each other. Their steps 
became gradually feeble, and they were 
obliged to support themselves by taking 
hold. of the beds as they proceeded on their 
way. Alas! the orphans had just been 
seized, almost at the same moment, with 
the frightful symptoms of the cholera. 
Separated by the partition which divided 
the apartment, they could not then see 
each other; but, when they met, a painful 
scene ensued. 


CHAPTER VII.—THE GUARDIAN ANGEL. 


A livid paleness had succeeded the 
charming bluom in the countenances of 
Rose and Blanche; their large blue eyes 
began to sink in their sockets; their ver- 
milion lips were already overspread with a 
violet hue, like that which was gradually 
replacing the roseate clearness of their 
cheeks. You would have said that the 
freshness of their beautiful faces was fading 
away under the chilling blast of death. 

When the sisters met, fainting and 
scarcely able to stand, they rushed into 
each other’s arms, and burst into tears. 
Then Blanche exclaimed: 

“ My God! how pale you are, Rose!” 

“So are you, sister!” 

“Do you also feel a cold shivering?” 

“Yes, and my sight is growing dim.” 

“ Perhaps, sister, we are going to die!” 

“If it only be together!” 

“‘ And our poor father!” 

“ And Dagobert!’ 

“Sister, our dream was true!” cried 
Rose, almost delirious, throwing her arms 
round Blanche’s neck. ‘ Look—look—the 
angel Gabriel is coming to seek us!” 

Gabriel in fact had just entered the 
saloon. 

“ Heavens! what do I see?—the daugh- 
ters of Marshal Simon,” cried the young 
priest; and rushing toward the orphans, 
he received them in his arms. They were 
no longer able to stand; already ther 
drooping heads, their sinking eyes, and 
their difficult breathing, announced the 
approach of death. Aided by Sister Mar. 
tha, Gabriel carried them to’ the bed re- 
served for the doctor. There, during a 
nervous paroxysm, their hands became so 
firmly clasped, that they could not be dis- 
joined. Gabriel stood at the bedside, 
looking at them with inexpressible sorrow. 
He was thinking of the strangeness of 
fate, that had brought him to witness the 
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death of these two girls, his relations, 
whom, a few months before, he had saved 
from the horrors of the tempest. In spite 
of his firmness, he could not prevent him- 
self from shuddering, when he reflected on 
the destiny of the orphans, on the death of 
Jacques Rennepont, and on the fearful in. 
trigue which, after having cast M. 
into the cloistral solitude of St. Herem, 
had, almost in his dying moments, made 
him a member of the society of Jesuits, 
He said to himself, “ Already have four 
members of the Rennepont family—my 
own family—been successively struck bya 
concurrence of fatal circumstances.” ie 
asked himself with fear, how the interests 
of the sons of Loyola were aided by this 
rovidential calamity? But, if he had 
nown the part which Rodin and his ae- 
complices had acted, his astonishment 
would have given place to the deepest 
horror. 

Rose and Blanche becoming more and 
more delirious, fixed their gaze on the an- 
gelic countenance of Gabriel. 

“Sister,” said Rose, in a feeble voice, 
“do you see the archangel—as in our 
dream—in Germany?” 

* Yes, he is come to seek us.” 

“Will our death save our poor mother 
from purgatory?” 

“Holy archangel, pray to God for w 
and for our mother.” 

Gabriel, who hitherto had not been able 
to utter a word, now cried: 

“My dear children, why should you 
doubt your mother’s salvation? Never has 
a holier and a purer being returned to the 
Creator. Believe me, God has blessed 
her.” 

“© sister,” cried Rose, ‘God has 
blessed our mother.” 

“Yes, yes,” replied Gabriel. “Banish 
such thoughts, poor children. Take cou- 
rage; you are not going to die. Think of 
your father.” 

“ Alas!” said Blanche, “ he will not find 
us on his return. Tell him that the last 
thoughts of his dying children were of 
him. 

“ And ask Dagobert to pardon us for the 
sorrow we have caused him.”’ 

“Oh! it is frightful! so young, and no 
hope of saving them!" said Gabriel— 
“Thy ways are impenetrable, oh Lord! 
Alas! why strike these children with so 
cruel a death?” ‘ 

Rose heaved a deep sigh, and said in & 
weak voice: 

“Let us be buried together, that we may 
in death, as in life, be together.” 

The sisters here turned their dying eyes 
on Gabriel. 

“Oh! holy martyrs of the most generous 
devotedness,” cried the missionary, raising 
his weeping eyes to heaven. “ Angelic 
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beings! jewels of candour and innocence! 
return, return to heaven! since, alas! 
God calls you to Him, as if the earth were 
gaworthy of you!” 
 *Sister!—father!”— exclaimed the or- 
. Then oy a last instinctive move- 
they seemed to wish to press against 
= cher: their heavy eyelids posses 
pay raised, as if to exchange another 
; they shuddered twice or thrice; and 
then a deep sigh escaped from their lips. 
Rose and Blanche were dead! 
Gabriel and Sister Martha knelt down to 


Mgaddenly a tumult was heard, and Da- 
i pale and agitated, entered the sa- 

At the sight of Gabriel and Martha 
kneeling beside the bodies of his children, 
the saitier uttered a fearful cry, fell back- 
wards, and his grey head rebounded on the 
floor. * * * * 


It is night—dark and stormy. One 
clock has just struck by the church-clock 
of Montmartre. Through the dark shadow 
which envelopes the field of the dead, is 
seen straying a faint light. It is the grave- 
digger. He is cautiously walking with a 
lantern in his hand, accompanied by a man 
wrapped in a mantle, who is shedding tears. 
This is Samuel, the guardian of the house 
inthe Rue St. Francis. On the night of 
the funeral of Jacques Rennepont, who 
was buried in a different cemetery, Sa- 
muel went also there, and conversed se- 
cretly with the grave-digger to obtain, for 
felt a favour strange and fearful! After 

ving traversed many paths 
with cypresses, and walked over many 
graves, the Jew and the grave-digger 
reached a small glade, situated near the 
western wall of the cemetery. 

“There it is,” said the grave-digger, 
pointing to some newly-raised earth at the 

of a large yew-tree. 

“Are you sure of it?” 

“Yes, yes, two bodies in one coffin; that 
isnot met with every day. And now that 
you know the place, what else do you 
want?” . 

Samuel, without replying, knelt down 
and piously kissed the earth which co- 
vered the grave; then he arose, his face 
bathed with tears, and whispered some- 
thing in the ear of the grave-digger,— 
whispered, although they were by them- 
selves in that lone cemetery. 

Then commenced between these two 
men, enveloped in the shadow and silence 

nght, a mysterious conversation. The 
gtave-digger, frightened at the request of 
Samuel, at first refused; but the Jew, em- 
ploying by turns persuasion and entreaty, 
at last added the seduction of gold, which 
appeared to vanquish his scruples; al- 
though he shook as he said to. Samuel in 
an agitated voice, 


“ To-morrow night, at’two O'clock.” . 

“T shall be behind the wall,” replied Sa- 
muel, “and shall throw three stones into 
the renew 

“That shall be the signal,” said the 
grave-digger, wiping off the cold sweat 
which stood on his brow. 

— — the bene i yr a 
appe 3; and the ve-digger hurri 
par looking behind from ak time as 
if he had been pursued by some sinister 
vision. 

* oe 7 co » 

On the evening that Rose and Blanche 
were buried, Rodin wrote two notes. The 
first, addressed to his mysterious corres- 
pondent at Rome, mentioned the deaths of 
Jacques Renaepont and Rose and Blanche 
Simon, the inveigling of M. Hardy, and the 
donation of Gabriel; events which reduced 
the number of the heirs to two—Adrienne 
and ees This note contained only 
the following words: 

“ Whoever takes five from seven leaves 
—two. 

“ Acquaint the Cardinal with this re- 
sult; and let him proceed, for I am ad- 
vancing—advancing—advancing.” 

The second note was addressed to Mar-. 
shal Simon, and ran thus: 

“Return— your daughters are dead. 
You will hear who has killed them.” 





CHAPTER VIIL.—RUIN. 


It is the day after the death of Marshal 
Simon's daughters. Adrienne is still ig- 
norant of the unfurtunate end of her young 
relations; her countenance is beaming with 
happiness; she never appeared more beau- 
tiful; never were her eyes more brilliant; 
never was her skin of a more dazzling 
whiteness; and never did her lips display 
their coral richness to greater advantage. 
In accordance with her rather eccentric 
and picturesque manner of dressing her- 
self, she has on a pale green gown with 
ample skirts; the sleeves and ice are 
abundantly trimmed with pink; lace of 
exquisite delicacy and a light net-work of 
pearls conceal the thick knot of hair 
twisted at the back of her head, and form 
an oriental headdress of charming ori- 
ginality, which well accords with the 
long ringlets that encircle her face, and 
nearly reach her swelling bosom. To the 
ineffable expression of happiness which 
beams from Adrienne’s countenance, is 
joined a resolute, bantering, and caustic 
air, which is not habitual to her; her 
charming head seems to raise itself now 
more proudly on her graceful, swan-like 
neck; her nostrils appear as if dilated with 
ill-suppressed ardour, and she seems wait- 
ing with haughty impatience for the mo- 
ment of an aggressive and ironical strug- 
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gle. The Mayeux is at a little distance 
from Adrienne; she has resumed in the 
house the place which she formerly occu- 
pied; she is in mourning for her sister; a 
mild and pensive sadness is expressed on 
her countenance, and she is looking at 
Adrienne with surprise, for she has never 
before seen that expression of boldness 
and irony which she now sees on the coun- 
tenance of the beautiful patrician. Adri- 
enne had not the slightest coquetry, in the 
vulgar sense of the word; yet she threw 
an inquiring glance in the glass before 
which she was standing; then, after having 
restored its elastic a to one of 
her long golden ringlets, by twining it 
round her ivory finger, she smoothed out 
with her hand some a folds, 
which the puckering of the thick material 
of her dress had formed round her elegant 
shape. This movement, and that which 
she made in partly turning her back to the 
glass, to see if her gown was properly ad- 
justed, revealed, by a serpentine undula- 
tion, all the voluptuous charms, all the 
rich treasures of that slender waist! for, 
notwithstanding the sculptural richness of 
the contour of her form and of her firm 
white shoulders, Adrienne was one of 
those favoured beings who can make a 
waistband of their garter. Having grace- 


fully accomplished these charming evolu- 
tions of feminine coquetry, she turned to 


the Mayeux, und said, with a smiling air, 
“ My dear Madeleine, do not laugh immo- 
derately at my question. What would you 
say toa picture representing me as I now 
am?” 

“TI should say it was a charming picture.” 

“Do you not think I look better to-day 
than usual? I must tell you, dear, that 
it is not for myself I ask this question,” 
added Adrienne, gaily. 

“I guessed as much,” replied the 
Mayeux, smiling. “ Well, itis indeed im. 
possible to think ofa dress more becoming 
to you.” 

“T am delighted you think so, my friend,” 
said Adrienne. 

“T have never seen you look prettier,” 
resumed the Mayeux; “nor have I ever seen 
on your countenance before, that resolute, 
ironical expression, which I saw just now; 
it was like an air of impatient defiance.” 

“You are right, my dear Madeleine,” 
said Adrienne, throwing her arms with 
joyous tenderness round the neck of the 

yeux; “I must embrace you for having 
so well divined my feelings; the reason 
why I have this aggressive air is, because 
I expect my dear aunt.” 

“The Princess de St. Dizier, who has 
done you so much harm?” 

“The same; she has asked me for an 
interview, and it will be a pleasure for me 
to receive her.” 
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“ A pleasure!” 

“Yes, rather a mischievous, scoff 
ironical pleasure, I allow,” guily replied 
Adrienne; “only think—she regrets the 
loss of her amours, her beauty, her youth; 
even her rotundity renders her disconso. 
late, pious lady! and she will see me hand: 
some, loving, beloved, and slender—aboye 
all, slender,’ added she, laughing immo. 
derately. “ Now, my dear ‘friend, 
cannot imagine the furious envy excited in 
a stout, middle-aged lady, of ridiculous 
pretensions, at the sight of a young and 
slender one.” 

“You are jesting,” said the Mayenx, 
seriously ; “and yet, I know not why, 
the visit of the Princess frightens me.” 

“ Do not be alarmed,” affectionately re 
plied Adrienne. “TI no longer fear this 
woman; and to prove this to her, and 
annoy her, Iam going to treat her—she, 
# monster of wickedness and hypocrisy, 
who is, doubtless, coming here with some 
odious design—TI am going to treat her a 
an inoffensive and ridiculous woman—in 
short, as a fat woman!” And Adrienne 
again gave way to another fit of laughter, 
Her immoderate gaiety was interrupted by 
the entrance of a servant, who said to lef, 
“The Princess de St. Dizier desires tp 
know if Mademoiselle can receive her?” 

“ Certainly,” said Adrienne. 

The Mayeux rose to leave the apart 
ment, but Adrienne detained her, saying, 
“ Remain, my friend; I ask it of you as 
a favour. Perhaps the rare instinct of 
your heart may divine the real object of 
this visit.” 
oe wee owe now entered, with 8 

aughty and imposing mien. 

“Have the Mieduees to 
Madame,” repeated Adrienne. 

“The interview I have asked of you, 
Mademoiselle, must be secret.” 

“ T have no secrets to keep from my best 
friend, Madame; therefore, you can speak 
before Mademoiselle.” 

“Ihave long known,” replied the Prin- 
cess, with bitter irony, “that you care 
little about secrecy, and that you are not 
very fastidious in the choice of those 
whom you call your friends; but you will 
permit me to act otherwise; I do not wish 
to make a confidant of the first 
that comes.” And she again glanced dis- 
dainfully at the Mayeux. 

The latter, hurt at the insolent tone of 
the Princess, mildly replied, “I do not yet 
see the humiliating difference there is 
tween the first and the last comer, Ma- 


“What! t speaks?’ exclaimed the 
Princess. 

“At least, it answers!” calmly replied 
the Mayeux. 

“ITwish to speak to you alone; is that 


sit down, 
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pot clear, Mademoiselle?” said the devotee 
to her niece. 

«Pardon me; I do not understand you, 
Medume,” replied Adrienne, with an air of 

ise. “Mademoiselle, who honours 
me with her friendship, has consented to 
be present at our interview; I say she has 
consented, for,she must have a great de- 
gree of affectionate condescension to re- 
niga herself, for my sake, to hear all the 
kind and charming things which you have 
nodoubt come to acquaint me with.” 

“But, Mademoiselle!” said the Princess, 

“Permit me to interrupt you, Madame,” 

ied Adrienne, in as pleasant a tone as 
ifshe had been paying her aunt the most 
fattering compliments, “In order to 
ple you at once on terms of confidence 
rth Mademoiselle, I must inform you that 
the is acquainted with all the holy frauds 
tadall the pious. atrocities of which you 
tried to make me the victim; therefore I 
hope this will banish your delicate and 
interesting modesty.” 

“Indeed!” said the Princess, with a sort 
of amazement; “I know not whether 
Beales or awake.” 

“Oh! ame!” replied Adrienne, with 
air of alarm, “ the doubt you express as 
tothe state of your faculties is disquieting; 
the blood, no doubt, is flowing to your 
head, for your face is very red; you seem 

-.-. perhaps .... there are no 
here... . perhaps you are too tight- 
me?” 


*, Pine became the colour of crim- 
sn; and she said, in sitting down, ab- 
mptly, “ Well, Mademoiselle, I prefer this 
reception to any other; it places.me at my 
se; on terms of confidence, as you say.” 

“Just so, Madame,” replied Adrienne, 
sniling; “ we can at least frankly say what 
We have on our minds; this for you must 
have the charm of novelty; therefore, be- 
tween. ourselves, you will acknowledge that 
youare indebted to me for enabling you to 
take off, for a moment, that pe ate 
mask of kindness and devotion which must 
weigh so heavily on you.” 

“A thousand thanks, Mademoiselle, for 
your excellent sentiments and intentions 
toward me; I appreciate them as I ought, 
and I hope, without further delay, to prove 
this to you.” 

“Go on, then; go on, Madame; I am 

r and curious to hear you.’ 

. yet,” said the Princess bitterly, 
“you are far from guessing what I am 

to tell you.” 

4 ! I am afraid, Madame, that 
your candour and modesty mislead you,” 
replied Admenne, sarcastically, “for there 
are few things that I am not prepared to 
expect from you, Madame.” 

“Perhaps, Mademoiselle. Suppose, for 
example, I were to tell you, that in twenty- 
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four hours' time you would be reduced to 
poverty !” 

This was so unexpected, that both 
Adrienne and the Mayeux started with 


rise. 

“ Ah! Mademoiselle!” said the Princess, 
with a triumphant air, on ohserving the 
astonishment of her niece, “ sor weaned 
that I have surprised you.” 

‘* Well, Madame, I frankly confess 1 am 
surprised, for I expeeted one of those acts 
of base malice, in which you excel. How 
could I expect you would make so great a 
display about such a trifle!” 

“To be ruined pletely ruined.! 
You, so lavish!—-To see yourself deprived 
not only of your income, but of your 
hotel, your furniture, your horses, your 
jewels—everything, in hort, even to that 
ridiculous attire of which you appear so 
vain—you call a trifle!” 

Adrienne was about to reply; when the 
door was opened, and Djalma entered, 
without being announced. At the sight of 
the Prince, a proud expression of tender- 
ness shone on the radiant countenance of 
Adrienne; and it would be impossible to 
describe the scornful look of triumphant 
happiness which she cast on Madame de 
St. Dizier, who could not conceal her 
astonishment at the arrival of the Indian. 


(To be continued.) 





THE GOOD DEATH MIGHT DO. 


If Death would come to show his face 
As he dare show his power, 

And sit at every rich man’s place 
Both every day and hour, 

He weuld amaze them every one 
To see him standing there, 

And wish that soon he would be gone 
From all their dwellings fair. 


Or, ifthat Death would take the pains 
To go to the water-side, ; 
Where merchants purchase golden gains 
To prank them up in pride, 
And bid them thinx upon the. poor, 
Or else “ I'll see you soun,’”’ . 
There would be given then af their door 
Good alms both night and noon. 


If Death would take his daily course 
Where tradesmen sell their ware, 

His welcome, sure, would. be more worse 
Than those of monies bare : 

It would affright them for to see 
His lean and hollow looks, 

If Death would say, “Come, show to me 
My reckoning in your books.” 


If Death would through the markets trace 
Where Conscience used to 1 


re 

And take but there a harkster’s place, 
He might do wondrous well : 

High prices would abated be, 
Aud nothing found too dear; 

When Death should call “ Come buy of me '”’ 
*T would put them all in fear. 


(From the Rosburgh Collection of Ballads.) 
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THE SEVEN YEARS’ WAR, AND 
ITS TRIUMPHS. 

We have lately had occasion to speak of 
the monstrous folly which yearns after the 
glories of war. e cannot better support 
our argument than by referring to what 
was formerly put forth on the subject of 
the seven years’ war, which ra from 
1756 to 1763, originated about a wilder- 
ness tract claimed by the English in North 
America, and has often been called “a 
strife about so many acres of snow.” Hos- 
tility soon spread over great part of 
Europe, and in some of the districts of 
Germany the work of destruction was so 
complete, that many opulent families, hav- 
ing lost every thing, were compelled to 
subsist by eating grass. The Grand Seig- 
nor invited the European ministers at his 
court to attend a conference, and after tel- 
ling them of the abhorrence he felt at the 
bloody wars then raging betweer so many 
christian nations, offered his mediation for 
effecting a general peace. This offer was 
rejected, and hostilities were continued— 
till poverty brought peace. The slaughter 
of the allies and opponents in this dreadful 
contest, was little 5 than 800,000 men! 


This war was said to have been the most 
fortunate that England was ever engaged 
in—one hundred ships of war were des- 
troyed or taken from the enemy, and 
twelve millions sterling acquired in prize- 


money. But these successes cost the na- 
tion 250,000 human lives, and upwards of 
one hundred and eleven millions sterling! 
It was during this war, on One of the pub- 
lic fast-days appointed by authority to pray 
for victory, that a clergyman who held it 
wrong to beat the “drum ecclesiastic,” 
delivered the following remarkable address 
to his congregation, a copy whereof has 
probably been preserved amongst the pa- 
pers of one of Fis hearers, viz.:— 

“ When the workings of bad passions 
are swelled to their height by mutual ani- 
mosity and opposition, war ensues. War 
is a state in which our feelings and our 
duties suffer a total and strange inversion 
—a state in which it becomes our business 
to hurt and annoy our neighbour by every 
possible means: instead of cultivating, to 
destroy; instead of building, to pull down; 
instead of peopling, to depopulate—a state 
in which we drink the tears and feed upon 
the miseries of our fellow-creatures. Such 
a state, therefore, requires the extremest 
necessity to justify it: it ought not to be 
the common and usual state of society. As 
both parties cannot be right, there is also 
an equal chance, at least, of either of them 
being in the wrong; but as both parties 
may be to blame, and most commonly ave, 
the chance is very great indeed against its 
being entered into en an adequate cause; 
yct war may be said to be, with regard to 
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nations, the sin which most easily besets 
them. 

“« We, my friends, in common with other 
nations, have much guilt to repent of from 
this cause, and it ought to make a } 
part of our humiliation in this day. Whey 
we carry our eyes back through the 
records of our history, we see wars 
plunder, wars of conquest, wars of reli. 
gion, wars of pride, wars of su 
wars of idle speculation, wars of unjust 
interference; and hardly among them one 
war of self-detence, in any of our essen- 
tial or very important interests. 

“ Of late years, indeed, we have known 
none of the calamities of war in our own 
country, but the wasteful expense of it; 
and, sitting aloof from those circumstances 
of provocation, which in some measur 
might seem to excuse its fury, we have 
calmly voted slaughter and merchandised 
destruction—so much blood and tears for 
so many rupees, or dollars, or ingots. Our 
wars have been wars of cool calculating 
interests, as free from hatred as from love 
of mankind; the passions which stir the 
blood have had no share in them. We 
devote a certain number of men to perish 
on land and sea, and the rest of us sleep 
sound and protected in our usual occups 
tions, and talk of the events of war as 
what diversifies the flat uniformity of life, 
We should, therefore, do well to translate 
the word war into language more intelli- 
gible to us. When we pay our army and 
our navy estimates, let us set down 80 
much for killing—so much for maiming= 
so much for making widows and orphans— 
so much for bringing famine upon a dis- 
trict—so much for corrupting citizens and 
subjects into spies and traitors—so much 
for ruining industrious tradesmen, and 
making bankrupts (of that species of dis- 
tress, at least, we can form an idea)—so 
much for letting loose fury, rapine, and 
lust, within the folds of cultivated society, 
and giving to the brutal ferocity of the 
most ferocious its full scope and invention. 
We shall by this means know what we 
have paid our money for, whether we have 
made a good bargain, and whether the ac- 
count is likely to pass-- elsewhere. 

“ We must take in, too, all those con- 
comitant circumstances which make war, 
considered as a battle, the least part of 
itself paro minima sui. We must fix our 
eyes, not on the hero returning from con- 
quest, nor yet on the gallant officer dying 
in the bed of honour—the subject of pic- 
ture and of song; but on the private soldier, 
forced into the service, exhausted by camp- 
sickness and fatigue, pale, emaciated, 
crawling to an hospital, with the prospect 
of life—perhaps a long life—blasted, use- 
less, and suffering. We must think of the 
uncounted tears of her who weeps alone, 








alone, 








the long day passes, and he returns not. 
She does not shed her sorrows over ns 

for she has never learnt whether he 
hadone. If he had returned, his exertions 
wuld not have been remembered indi- 
vidually; for he only made a small imper- 
ceptible part of a human machine, called a 

t. 


“We must take in the long sickness 
which no glory soothes, occasioned by dis- 
ress of min:!, anxiety, and ruined fortunes. 
Thee are no fancy pictures, and if you 

to heighten them, you can every one 
ofyou do it for yourselves. We must 
tke in the consequences, felt perhaps for 
before a country which has been com- 
desolated lifts its head again—like 
storrent of lava, its worst mischief is not 
the first overwhelming ruin of towers and 
places, but the long sterility to which it 
cmdemns the tract it has covered with its 


stream. 

“Add to these, the danger to regular 
gwermments, which are changed by war, 
wmetimes to anarchy, and sometimes to 
despotism; and then let us think, when a 
gueral performing these exploits is saluted 
wih *Well done, good and faithful servant’ 
whether the plaudit is likely to be echoed 
ingnother place.’ 


PRETENDED LIKENESSES OF THE 
SAVIOUR. 


In the middle ages the priests seem on a 
adden to have discovered that the fine arts 
might be rendered available to them, as in 
our day it has been found that pictorial 
illustrations may serve a weekly journal. 
They used the pencil to produce a delinea- 
tion of the features of the Saviour, affirmed 
tohave been made bye own hand, and 

as a memorial to Abgarus, kin 
of Edessa, one of his early converts. The 
tory is related by Eusebius, and descrip- 
tions of the divine relic are to be found in 
Reiskins and Chiffetius—the one ar op- 
ponent, the other an advucate of the 
The effect of this discovery was 
# once satisfactory and triumphant, but 
its success quickly induced a number of 
imitators, It was discovered that the 
de Edessa was not the only portrait 
could boast divine origin,and others 
were exhibited in revi s.iccession, which 
chimed to be equally the handy work of 
heaven, Such were the Sudarium, or 
Veronica, which having been applied by 
Jesus to his brow when fainting under the 
hen of the cross, retained the impress 
of his features; and the Sindone or Sear- 
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because the only being who shared her sen- 
fiments is taken from her; no martial 
asic sounds in unison with her feelings; 
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ments, in which he had been laid in the 
tomb, and which bore a like impression. 
In addition to these, were various paint- 
ings and statues attributed to his contem- 
poraries, Nicodemus, St. Luke, and the 
woman whom his touch had cured of the 
hem-rrhage, which equally attracted the 
devotion and veneration of the Church; 
but which, as they all differed surprising] 
from each other, tended to perplex still 
more and more the inquiry into the veri- 
table and undoubted portrait. A second 
expedient followed, which was the pro- 
duction of written documents to support 
particular images, and such we may sup- 
pose to be the celebrated letter of Lentulus 
to the Roman senate, in the reign of Tibe- 
rius, descriptive of the person of Christ, 
which is now universally admitted to be a 
forgery of an early date. In the mean 
time the opinions of the varying factions 
which there was no. infallible standard to 
reconcile, were left to find their own way 
amongst the disciples of the Greek and 
Latin communion. The painters of the 
former, who were chiefly monks of the 
order of St. Basil, represented the Re- 
deemer, almost to a man, in all the heighth 
of repulsive deformity and emaciation; 
whilst those of Italy, adopting the ideas 
of the opposite party, depicted him in all 
the radiancy of youth and heavenly beauty. 
The works of the latter continued to be 
imitated by their successors; and the 
rtraits of Jesus, still in use in modern 
urope, since the restoration of the arts, 
are merely the” ideas of Ambrose and 
Chrysostom, embodied by the pencils of 
Correggio, Michael Angelo, and Raphael. 





The Eathever. 


Wedding Rings are derived from the clas- 
sical ancients, and put upon the wedding 
finger from a supposed connection of a vein 
there with the heart. In 1659 was adver- 
tised as lost, ‘a ring, which was a wedding- 
ring, tyed with a black ribbon, and two 
black little ones, with a lock of hair in it; 
the poesie, United hearts, death only parts.” 


News from and at Jerusalem.—A news- 
paper has just been established at the holy 
city. Till the eye gets familiar with the 
journal and its contents, the title of the 
Jerusalem Herald, and its accounts of riots 
or sports near the sepulchre of our Lord, 
will to European readers appear very sin- 
gular. 

M. Selligrio.—This gentleman, the au- 
thor of a variety of scientific —, 
to the purposes of trade, died lately at 
Paris, at the age of fifty-nine. 
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Plagiarist.—It is admitted that 
“steal with decency from one 
another.” In an old play called Whirligig, 
we find the following apostrophe to woman: 
—*“ Who would abuse your sex that knew 
it? 
Should we not, then, honour you? Nursed 
by you, and not regard you? Made for 
you, and not seek you? And since we 
were made before you, should we not love 
and admire you, as the last and most per- 
fect work of Nature? Man was made when 
Nature was but an apprentice, but woman 
when she was a skilful mistress of her art.”— 
Is not this more than a little like 
“ Her prentis hand 
She tried on man, 
And then she made the lasres 0.” 
Throwing the Hatchet.—In the fourteenth 
century, the situation of public executioner 
to the city of Florence became vacant, and 
as it was a place of considerable emolument, 
there were three candidates. A day was 
appointed for a public display of their se- 
veral abilities; the first candidate with a 
knife cleverly separated the head of the 
victim from his shoulders, He was out- 
done by the rapid stroke of the second, 
whose glittering broadsword struck terror 
into the hearts-of the surrounding multi- 
tude. The third and least promising held 
in his hand a short hatchet, and when the 
victim was extended with his head on the 
fatal block, approached him, and in a low 
whisper inquired if he was a swift runner, 
and if he could swim well? On being 
answered in the affirmative, he desired him 
to spring on his feet and cross the river. 
The executioner then putting on a fierce 
look, swung his weapon round his head, 
but instead of making it descend on the 
devoted creature’s neck, struck it with 
great force into the block! Shouts of exe- 
cration rose from the crowd, and the trem- 
bling wretch, astonished at his wonderful 
escape, had nearly gained the opposite 
bank of the river before any steps were: 
taken to pursue him. . He had searcely, 
however, gone ten yards on: dry land, when 
the executioner, taking steady aim, threw 
his hatchet with: such effect, that the body 
continued running some time after the head 
was off!!! From this, rather improbable 
incident, the common phrase of throwing 
the hatchet is said to be derived. 


Red Teeth.—The traveller Denham says: 
“At Bornou men and women colour: their 
teeth and lips with the flowers of the goor- 
jee tree, and of the tobacco plant. The 
former I only saw once or twice; the latter 
is carried every day to market, beautifully 
arranged in large baskets. The flowers.of 
both these plants, rubbed on the lips and 
tecth, give them a blood-red appearance, 
which is here thought a great beauty.” 


O woman! were we not born for you? PO 


Dr. Grotefend, the director of the Rol 
Gymnasium in Hanover, who has acquired 
celebrity by his researches on the arroy. 
headed inscriptions,—is occupied in i 
ring for the press an unpublished corre. 
mdence between Leibnitz and Antoine 
Arnaud, the famous Jansenist, who died in 
1618. 

Ugly Women scarce-—A gentleman wel 
known for his whims declares that an ugly 
woman is not in existence. In proof of 
this he says: “Some years ago, pel 
two advertisements to be inserted in the 
papers fur a housekeeper ; one was for s 

ly who should not only be competent for 
such an office, but qualified also for a.com 
panion, and be a woman of education abd 
elegant manners; the other only stipulated 
as a sine qua non that the applicant should 
be ugly. ‘In answer to the former adver. 
tisement, I was overwhelmed with letters 
from so many accomplished elegant ladies, 
that I congratulated both the present age, 
and my own country on possessing so much 
female excellence. But would you beliere 
it? To the latter I received not a single 
reply.” 

Sir Peter Stranger, alias Japhet. Crook— 
Of this person we read in Fogg’s Weekly 
Journal, June 12, 1731:.“ Thursday Japhet 
Crook, alias Sir Peter Stranger, who ws 
some time since convicted of forging deeds 
of conveyance of 2000 acres of land long 
ing to Mr. Garbet and his wife, lying in 
the parish of Claxton, in the county of 
Essex, was brought by the keeper of the 
King’s Bench to Charing Cross, where he 
stood on the pillory from twelve to one, 
pursuant to his sentence. The time being 
near expired, he was set on a chair on the 

illory, when the hangman, dressed likes 
Dutcher, came to him, and with a knif, 
made like a gardener’s pruning knife, cut 
off his ears, and with a pair of scissors slit 
both his nostrils; all which Crook bore 
with great patience: but at the searing 
(with a hot iron) his right nostril, the pain 
was so violent, that he got up from his 
chair; his left nostril was not seared, so he 
went from the pillory bleeding.” 

A Noble-minded Hebrew.—Maurice Zede- 
kauer, the Jewish merchant of Prague, 
has just died. Fifty years ago, M. Zede- 
kauer‘came, penniless, to Prague; and he 
has left behind him seven millions of flo- 
rins—£700,000. In his lifetime, he de- 
voted the larger part of his immense reve 
nues to the encouragement of science, aft, 
and national industry,—and to the relief 
of the indigent, without distinction of reli- 
gion or race; and, by his will, he has be- 
queathed three millions of florins—£300,00 
—amongst the benevolent institutions of 
all the principal cities of Bohemia. 


H. A. Bars‘all, Printer, 2, Tavistock -street, Strand. 








